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THE BOY DAVID JONAH 3 HOUSEMASTER 
(J. M. Barrie) (james Bridie) (lan Hay) 
— Four Premiere Productions — 
THE MAN IN THE WHITE SUIT 
(Roger MacDougall) 
THE FACE OF LOVE HOLIDAY CAMP 
(ian Dallas) (Robert Kemp) 
THE MASTER OF BALLANTRAE 
(R J.B. Sellar, based on R.L. Stevenson's 
famous novel) 

Productions: Herbert M. Prentice Decor by— 
Lyon Todd & Peter Potter Claude Marks 
% Company of 25 includes: 

Anne McGrath, Barbara Oglivie, 
Margaret Ferguson, Pat Franklyn, James 
Brabazon, Edward Forsyth, Douglas 
Storm, Anthony Parker, Tom Criddle, 
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Cormack, John Dunbar. 
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THE HOUSE FOR PLAYS 
Established 1830 


FRENCH’'S PLAY PARADE 
Is the quarterly review that brings you the 
latest news about all our new plays, and 
gives interesting information about plays to 
come _ A copy will be sent post paid on 
receipt of application 
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PARADISE 


A new play by 
Hugh Ross Williamson 
now released to amateurs 
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and Dramatic Art 
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L.A.M.D.A. 
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(Fremantle 9883) 


Chairman: Principal : 
VERNON GATTIE, MA, CBE MICHAEL MACOWAN 


Full Dramatic Course with Speech 
Training and including Television and 
Microphone Technique. 


Regular Rehearsal Classes and End 

of Term performances under Profes- 

sional Theatre Conditions in the 
L.A.M.D.A. Theatre. 


The Academy's full time Course has 
received the approval of the Ministry 
of Education as an efficient training 
in Dramatic Art. 
Recent Student Productions 
Dec. 1953: WOMEN ARE LIKE THAT 
March 1954: GOOD FRIDAY 
PROSPECTUS SENT ON REQUEST 
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COMPLETE STAGE LIGHTING SCHEME 
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Champagne for Breakfast. Comedy 
by Derek Benfield. 3m. 3w. 


The Season’s Greetings. Christmas 
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Storm in a Paintpot. Topical Comedy. 5m 
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Over the Footlights 


ITH the arrival of Joyce Grenfell in 

her new show, the West End now has 
no less than five revues, not counting theatre 
club productions. All of them, apart per- 
haps from Cockles and Champagne, belong 
to the category “intimate,” and it is sur- 
prising that sufficient support is forthcoming 
for four or five theatres presenting this more 
sophisticated and “specialised” type of 
entertainment. It is interesting to note that 
this kind of show has become a fairly 
unique achievement of the London stage. 
It is certainly true to say that intimate 
revues of the past year or two have dis- 
covered for us quite a few new writers and 
revue artists. The chief problem must 
always be to remain topical, but at the same 
time not to remove from the programmes, 
when changes are made, items which have 
particularly endeared themselves to the 
patrons, who, one gathers, return again and 
again to their favourite revues. 

The arrival of White Horse Inn on Ice, 
which will be reviewed next month, under- 
lines another new phenomenon of the 
theatre. Ice shows have now been with us 
long enough to refute any idea that this 
type of show is just a temporary craze. 
Before this issue is out The Dancing Years 
will also be seen on ice in another vast 
auditorium, Statistics seem to prove that 
the ice show and television are the two new 
forms of entertainment which are attract- 
ing numberless new adherents. Surely the 
time is coming when the promoters of ice 
entertainment must present shows specially 


devised for this medium. As it is there are 
obvious disadvantages in the use of old style 
musicals for this purpose. 

oF + + 

Sadler's Wells Theatre is departing from 
the usual in Edgar K. Bruce’s dramatisation 
of East Lynne, which Hubert Wood is pre- 
senting for a limited season, commencing 
Ist July. Mr. Bruce is appearing as Sir 
Francis Levison. Others in the cast are 
Rosalind Fuller, Derek Oldham, Joan 
Young and Sara Gregory. Dennis Arundell 
directs. 

Among other plays presented too late for 
review is the revival of Six Characters in 
Search of an Author, at the Arts. The cast 
includes Mary Morris; Reginald Tate; 
Marda Vanne; Gordon Bell and Ralph 
Michael. The play is produced by Royston 
Morley with settings designed by Ronald 
Brown. During the past month Roger 
MacDougall’s successful comedy The Facts 
of Life has transferred to the Cambridge, 
and The Love Match from the Palace 
Theatre to the Victoria Palace. 

It is announced that T. S. Eliot's The 
Confidential Clerk is to be presented during 
the First International Festival of Dramatic 
Art, which is running until the end of July 
at the Théatre Sarah-Bernhardt in Paris. 
Henry Sherek is the only independent im- 
presario to take a company to the Festival, 
which will include plays from Italy, Nor- 
way, Denmark, Yugoslavia, East Berlin, 
Spain, Belgium, Germany, Poland and 
Israel. FS. 


Cover portrait: Margaret Johnston, Edith Evans in The Dark is Light Enough (Angus McBean) 
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New Shows Reviewed 





“ Coing to Town "—St. Martin's 

“The Cherry Orchard "—Lyric, 
smith, 21st May 

“The Impresario from Smyrna '’—Arts, 
25th May. 

“The Plough and 
Lindsey, 27th May. 

* Birthday Edition ""—New Watergate, 27th 


20th May 
Hammer- 


the Stars ’’—New 


May 

““Cockles and Champagne "—Saville, 3\st 

May 

‘Requests the Pleasure "'—Fortune, 2nd 
une. 

‘It’s Never Too Late "—Westminster, 3rd 
June is 

“ Frederick Farley Season “—'Q,"’ 7th June 

** Both Ends Meet ’’—Apoilo, 9th June. 

* After the Ball "—Clobe, 10th June. 











“ Going to Town °° (St. Martin's) 

HIS is the successful At the Lyric revue 

from the Lyric, Hammersmith, but with 
many revisions, which was probably inevit- 
able since revue in our time is expected to 
be topical if nothing else. Thus, among the 
new numbers we have “ Trouble in the Far 
East,” in which Eric Berry, thinly disguised 
as Herbert Lom, bewails the competition 
from the versatile Okinawan interpreter at 
Her Majesty's. Then there is “Interplanetary 
Love,” about space-ship travelling in 1980, 
presented in the now popular 1920 con- 
vention of The Boy Friend. Also witty and 
topical is “ Navy Blue Suit,” in which a 
sailor saboteur is offered a natty new sar- 
torial outfit as part of the Admiralty’s plan 
to dispel his discontent. 

Dora Bryan and Hermione Baddeley con- 
tinue on top of their form, the former still 
delighting us as the psychiatrist’s homicidal 
patient, and the latter in her Cafe de Paris 
“Gingold” number. As funny as ever is 
the Bryan-Baddeley-Carmichael ‘ Versatile 
Trio,” in which three touring music hall 
artists demonstrate their dubious talents. 

On the whole, however, there is a certain 
unevenness about the material, though the 
rest of the company, which includes Myles 
Eason, Leo Ciceri, Richard Logan, Marjorie 
Dunkels and Shirley Eaton, bring tremen- 
dous vitality to their efforts. FS. 


“ The Cherry Orchard ” 
(Lyric, Hammersmith) 
. gory was great charm in this leisurely 
and quiet-toned revival of Tchekov’s 

play, and in some respects several new 
emphases. The play was both adapted and 
directed by John Gielgud. 

The cast was an admirable one and on the 
small stage at the Hammersmith Lyric a 
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real family atmosphere was created so that 
the story flowed tranquilly like a summer 
idyll. Gwen Ffrangcon-Davies _ played 
Madame Ranevsky with a rare naturalness. 
There were no histrionic fireworks and this 
performance seemed to set the tone for the 
others, particularly for Lopahin, a_ very 
subdued and diffident character as presented 
by Trevor Howard. His scene with Varya 
(another excellent performance by Pauline 
Jameson), lost in poignancy but gained an 
air of reality. This Lopahin seemed not 
too gauche to propose but rather glad to 
escape the obligation he had undertaken out 
of respect for Madame Ranevsky. 

Other performances which pleased were 
Esmé Percy's Gayeff, Robert Eddison’s 
gauche and lovable Epihodofi and David 
Markham’s convincing idealist, Trofimoff. 
Patience Collier's was an attractive Char- 
lotta, particularly in the ball scene where 
she juggled and cavorted to great effect. 
John Bennett and Charlotte Mitchell pre- 
sented the “below stairs” mentality with 
conviction. 

The ending, so often produced to denote 
high tragedy, was quiet too. No hammer- 
ing of shutters and sealing of the old house 
to imprison the dying Firs. The old man 
was where he would wish to have been. 

FS. 


“The Impresario From Smyrna” (4rts) 
ee specimen of the considerable output 
of Carlo Goldoni was presented by 


Clifford Bax’s translation on 26th May. 
Goldoni flatters our national vanity because 
his English contemporaries were those far 
wittier, though less prolific playwrights, 
Sheridan and Goldsmith. Goldoni concocted 
plots with amusing situations and relied 
upon the comic gifts of his actors, with their 
Commedia del Arte traditions and deriva- 
tions, to rouse audiences to laughter. In a 
later age aud a colder clime it is hard work 
to make these characters live today. 

In the 18th century, opera was a Venetian 
industry, strictly regulated from within, and 
Goldoni’s ridicule, in The Impresario, pro- 
bably helped along the change from the 
serious to the comic. He presents a turbaned 
Turk who has been persuaded that he will 
gain great prestige if he takes back with him 
from Venice to Smyrna a company of 
Italian opera singers, which a Venetian 
nobleman obligingly recruits. When the 


(Continued on page 6) 








Portrait by Angus McBean 


Joyce Grenfell “Requests the Dleasure 


@ At the little Fortune Theatre Joyce Grenfell is delighting packed audiences 

in a new-type show that has obviously caught the public fancy, and, as Miss 

Grenfell herself has contributed most of the material, this is the occasion of a 

great personal triumph. Joyce Grenfell made her first appearance on the stage 

at the Little Theatre in 1939, playing in her own monologues in the “ Little 

Revue ’ and has since become one of our leading revue artists. Her recent big 
successes were in ** Tuppence Coloured *’ and ‘** Penny Plzin.”’ 





parties meet to arrange terms, the Turk 
cares only for the physical allurements of 
the female sopranos whilst all the singers are 
wholly concerned with their professional 
precedence and its acknowledgment in cash. 
Dismayed and bewildered, having promised 
rashly, the impresario sails away to Smyrna 
suddenly, leaving a bag of gold, not a very 
big bag, in the hands of his self-appointed 
agent to appease, if not to satisfy, the dis- 
appointed singers. 

The outstanding features in the perfor- 
mance, as in the play and the opera it 
ridicules, are the individual performances of 
the sopranos, their agent and their librettist. 
The accepted conceit of the tenor is but 
quiet modesty beside the overweening self- 
esteem of these sopranos, male and female. 

Jessie Evans, who can be relied upon to 
give good measure in any part, ably pro- 
jected one of these singers as a stylish virago. 
Prunella Scales was cast for the sly one, 
who knows her limitations and uses them to 
enforce the best bargain, and she put this 
over adroitly. Mairhi Russell was sharp and 
shrill as the unfortunate third. The comic 
possibilities of a male soprano are curtailed 


“Tes Never Too Late” 


Celia Johnson as Laura Hammond and Anthony Ire- 
land as Stephen Hodgson in Felicity Douglas's new 
domestic play which is presented by Ralph Birch at 
the Westminster Theatre, and produced by Joan 
Swinstead. The play is reviewed on page 8. 


(Picture by Houston-Rogers) 


by public good taste and Ivan Staff did 
service in making the gentleman conceitedly 
amusing in a round straightforward way. 
The tenor was a pale figure hesides these 
flamboyant sopranos but George Benson 
gave him a taking individuality. Donald 
Pleasence developed the strain of dissipated 
cynicism in the part of the librettist and 
Hugh Paddick gave style to the aristocratic 
intermediary. 

Disley Jones’ settings gave variety to the 
picture by the use of steps. Peter Hall’s pro- 
duction was a little too reliant upon an 
author who left much to the high spirits of 
his interpreters. H.G.M. 


“ The Plough and the Stars ” 
(New Lindsey) 
HE Irish Players concluded their interest- 
ing and highly successful season with 
another of Sean O’Casey’s masterpieces. 
Comparisons are inevitable and on the 
whole the company were happier in Juno 
and the Paycock which opened their season. 
The Plough and the Stars is more episodic 
than its predecessor.and although there is 
plenty of humour the tragedy and comedy 
are not so finely interwoven. 


That this was so noticeable may have been 
due to Gerald Healy’s production. The 
players were more at home in the comedy 
scenes and the last act was weakened by 
the playing of Maureen Toal as Nora 
Clitheroe. It was a difficult scene and the 
actress made things harder for herself by 
playing the first act too strongly. The 
result was that the tragedy of Jack (Michael 
Golden) and Nora Clitheroe was not empha- 
sised sufficiently. 


It is impossible to say anything “ dero- 
gatory” about Liam Redmond’s Fluther 
Good, Nora O’Mahony’s Rosie Redmond 
and Peggy Marshall’s Bessie Burgess. Also 
first rate were Jack MacGowran (Young 
Covey), Shela Ward (Mrs. Grogan) and 
Diarmiud Kelly (Captain Brennan), L.M. 


“ Birthday Edition ” (New Watergate) 
HE first birthday anniversary of the 
opening of the club was pleasantly cele- 
brated on 27th May when some old favour- 
ites were repeated and one or two good new 
items were introduced. In the company, two 
prime favourites, Beryl Reid and Nicholas 
Parsons, were sadly missed. To that extent. 
disappointment assailed as the curtains 
opened. This raises the thought that for 
long enough revues have opened with the 





“ The 
Cherry 
Orchard ” 


A scene from Sir 
John Gielgud’s pro- 
duction of Tchekov’s 
play (which Sir John 
has also adapted) at 
the Lyric Theatre, 
Hammersmith. L to 
R: Hugh Pryse as 
Firs, Esmé Percy as 
Gayeff, Shirley 
Roberts as Anya, 
Gwen Ffrangcon- 
Davies as Madame 
Ravensky, Pauline 
Jameson as Varya, 
David Dodimead as 
a tramp, David 
Markham as Trofimoff 
and Trevor Howard 
as Lopahin. 


(Picture by 
Houston-Rogers) 


discovery of the entire company lined up on 
true and tried Concert Party routine. The 
suggestion is humbly offered that the intro- 
dutory number be sung or spoken by one 
artist only, thus leaving the audience in 
piquant uncertainty regard:ing subsequent 
developments. 

New material included “ Occupational 
Therapy” in the true satiric vein by Maureen 
Stevens with music by Ronald Bullock, and 
Noel Dyson made this very amusing without 
sacrificing the rather tragic root of the 
matter. The exalted social level touched in 
amateur dramatics was demonstrated in 
“Good Parts and Coronets” by Michael 
Nyman, music by Ronnie Hill, and a similar 
line was exploited in “Representing the 
Family” by Peter Myers and Alec Grahame. 
These were neatly served by Noel Dyson, 
Petra Davies and Robert Bishop. H.G.M. 


“ Cockles and Champagne ” (Saville) 
F beautiful girls and glorious costumes 
were all that was needed to make a 


revue successful then Cecil Landeau’s 
Cockles and Champagne has the right ingre- 
dients. Unhappily there is more to it than 
that, and at a time when witty revues 
abound, none of the sketches are really 
funny and most are tediously too long. 

Since the opening performances, this 
entertainment, which on the first night ran 
an unconscionable time, has been severely 
cut, but there are still numbers that could 
happily be dispensed with; notably “ Love 
is not a Flower—its a Weed” and “ Civili- 
sation,” whose tasteless words were for once 
heard only too clearly. 


The overcrowded canvas also meant that 
stars like Renée Houston, Patricia Burke, 
and Miriam Karlin were seen far too little. 
Perhaps the best served was Phyllis Neilson- 
Terry, who outshone all others in two 
excellent numbers. L.M. 


“ Requests the Pleasure ” (Fortune) 

HIS was a joyous occasion in which four 

clever people, composer Richard Addin- 
sell, a lively small orchestra and London’s 
most intimate of theatres, combined to warm 
the cockles of the heart. Chief architect 
of the evening was Joyce Grenfell, who 
wrote most of the numbers, and brought a 
new charm, grave and gay. to her acknow- 
ledged versatility. Apart from her only a 
very few words were uttered, and, indeed, 
few were needed by the enchanting dance 
trio, Beryl Kaye, Paddy Stone and Irving 
Davies, who delighted with their humour 
and skill in a variety of colourful numbers 
arranged with the aid of Wendy Toye and 
Alfred Rodrigues. 

Nothing was spared in the costumes and 
décor by Joan and David de Bethel, Victor 
Stiebel, Stanley Moore and Peter Rice to 
achieve an all-round perfection. 

Requests the Pleasure has a new flavour— 
somewhere between the kind of entertain- 
ment provided by a diseuse like Ruth 
Draper and the accepted type of intimate 
revue. A lot of people are going to like 
this even more than the others, but it could 
not be repeated, we fear, without a Joyce 
Grenfell, and a dance team as unique as 
this one. F.S. 


(Continued overleaf) 





New Shows Reviewed ‘Contd.) 


“It's Never Too Late” (Westminster) 

OR her play Felicity Douglas has a pop- 

ular theme, a sound idea and Celia 
Johnson. Any play that brings Miss Celia 
Johnson back to the London stage is a good 
play to the extent that this is a good thing. 
Here are very well displayed the many vir- 
tuous and brilliant parts that go almost un- 
recognised in the English housewife. Laura 
Hammond, in addition to managing single- 
handed a household which contains her 
husband, her mother, her daughter, her step- 
son, his wife and their two crying infants— 
all well wrapped up in themselves and 
depending upon Laura for material and 
spiritual nourishment—writes a novel which 
a publisher is proud to handle and which 
becomes “the book of the month.” What 
would she do if relieved of all the domestic 
pressures? The answer—and this is the 
sound idea—is; very little. 

The writing is after the style of Dodie 
Smith. The characters are superficially lifelike 
and sufficiently distorted to be amusing. Celia 
Johnson brings her own quality of gentle but 
overwhelming appeal to the part of Laura 
and it is not easy to imagine any other 
actress doing half so well with it as she does: 
so beautifully natural that the lady never 


Ronnie Stevens 


who has made a big hit in “Intimacy at 8.30," 
particularly with his impersonation of a barber who 
got into the news. Twenty-eight-year-old Ronnie 
Stevens has for some time been appearing in revue, 
mostly at the theatre clubs, aad was un outstanding 
success in * High Spirits’ at the Hippodrome last 
year. (Portrait by Anthony Buckley) 


seems too good to be true. Mary Merrall 
with admirable art magnifies the foibles of 
a-very trying old lady. Ian Hunter without 
any apparent trouble brings Laura’s husband 
to the kind of life he is supposed to lead. 
Anthony Ireland has one or two effective 
scenes as the publisher. The rest of the 
company are engaged in supplying the back- 
ground of domestic fuss and fratchiness. 
Joan Swinstead directs. H.G.M. 


Frederick Farley Season (“0 ") 


REDERICK Farley, resident producer at 
the Arrow Theatre, Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia, commenced his eight weeks season 
at Kew with a new comedy by Alex Atkin- 
son (author of Four Winds). 

Expectations raised during an amusing 
first act, fell as the piece deteriorated into 
noisy confusion, There was, however, a 
delightful performance by Patrick McGoo- 
han which almost made the whole. thing 
worth while. 

The company fared better in their second 
programme, when they presented in a 
double bill Sartre’s The Respectable Prosti- 
tute and Wilde’s Salome. 

The former, produced by Alan Burke, was 
notable for Bernadette Milnes’ prostitute 


(Continued on page 42) 


Peter Graves 


who is to be seen as Lord Darlington in Noél 
Coward’s musical play, ‘* After the Ball,’”’ which is, 
of course, based on Oscar Wilde’s “‘Lady Windermere’s 
Fan.”’ ‘* After the Ball,’’ which is a big success at 
the Globe Theatre, is directed by Robert Helpmann, 
and the delightful décor is by Doris Zinkeisen. 





The Half-Year 


in Ballet 
by Eric Johns 


HE most exhilarating events in ballet 

during the last six months have been 
provided by dancers from abroad. The 
outstanding exception is the new Covent 
Garden production of Coppélia, realistically 
directed by Ninette de Valois and set in a 
picturesque Tyrolean town designed by 
Osbert Lancaster. The last act, which now 
contains a spectacular variation for Franz, 
is less a series of artificially introduced 
divertissements than a gathering of czardas- 
loving wedding-guests. 

Nadia Nerina created Swanhilda in this 
new production, her sparkling personality 
and relaxed dancing being ideally suited to 
the rdle. David Blair danced Franz with 
tremendous flourish and Frederick Ashton 
made a moving figure of the kindly old 
gentleman in love with his mechanical toys. 
Subsequently, in one of the many changes 
of cast, Svetlana Beriosova and Philip 
Chatfield were most successfully paired off. 
Beriosova characterised the steps with dis- 
arming simplicity and turned the toy-shop 
scene into a lark without malice; Mr. Chat- 
field brought a tantalising nonchalance to 
his Franz and danced the flamboyant new 
variation with assured mastery. 

During the Sadler’s Wells Ballet’s 25,000 
mile tour of America, many younger dancers 
were tried out in different réles and given 
heavier responsibilities. Consequently new 
reputations were made. Rowena Jackson 
acquired a true ballerina’s air of authority; 
her Odette, on her return to Covent Garden, 
was a revelation, distinguished by a blend 
of poetic feeling and boldness of attack. 
David Blair became thoroughly at home in 
the company and is obviously popular with 
Covent Garden audiences. The frail beauty 
of Anya Linden, when matured and further 
cultivated, will be a great asset to the 
company. Margot Fonteyn is still the 
incomparable Aurora, now at the peak of 
perfection and superbly partnered by 
Michael Somes; Violetta Elvin made a 
radiant return in May, after an accident 
which had kept her from the stage for six 
months. Homage to the Queen, which 
displays so billiantly the glittering talents of 
the entire company, has already proved itself 
to be much more than a Coronation Night 
novelty. It is one of Ashton’s most inspired 
creations. 


David Blair, Harold Turner and Nadia Nerina in the 
new Covent Garden production of Coppélia. 


(Picture by Baron) 


When Martha Graham and her dancers 
made their London debut in March, civil 
war broke out among balletomanes. There 
were no_half-measures; she was either 
worshipped or ridiculed. She is a com- 
pelling dancer of infinite strength and 
originality, surrounded by disciples who are 
content to serve her at the expense of 
renouncing individual personal ambition. 
The programme notes might have been more 
explanatory because her choreographic 
language cannot possibly be grasped at first 
sight, especially when her dance-creations 
deal with such abstruse subjects as a journey 
into the maze of the heart's darkness. 

Moscow provided another sensation with 
the Beryozka Dancers, a company of 29 
young girls, all expert formation-dancers, 
working under the skilful direction of that 
highly inventive choreographer, Nadezhda 
Nadezhdina, herself a former Bolshoi 
ballerina. They gave the impression of 
moving on casters as they traced bewitching 
designs of infinite variety. 

Antonio came back for the first time 
without Rosario. Never has London wit- 
nessed a more sensational Spanish ballet 
premiére! He has now surrounded himself 
with a full company of highly talented 
young dancers. His fiery flamenco danc- 
ing with Flora Albaicin produced hysteria 
in the house at every performance. Rosita 

(Continued on page 12) 





Lesser Lights beside the Avon 


‘ 


N occasional starless season to give the 

juniors a break was deemed desirable 
by the Directors of the Shakespeare 
Memorial Theatre and the present year of 
grace sees the policy in action. Since 
Anthony Quayle himself appears as Othello, 
one should speak of the scarcity rather than 
the absence of “stars.” The result of this 
deliberate plan is interesting. Youth is 
always attractive and there are many per- 
formances of admirable ability and hopeful 
promise but it is also true that the glory 
and magic which seem to surround the few 
who have achieved fame, leaves, when with- 
drawn, a noticeable blank. It is not only 
that “the lordly ones” are wonderful them- 
selves but they often act as stimulants to 
other artists. At the same time, this policy 
of a fallow season to see what shoots up 
has much in its favour and should not be 
set aside. The Stratford term, being so 
long in duration, cannot be perpetually on 
the crest of the wave and it is, therefore, 
desirable that periods of recession be duly 
planned. Next year, Sir Laurence Olivier 


and Miss Vivien Leigh have accepted an 
invitation to appear. 


Three new productions are now in the 
programme, Othello, A Midsummer Night's 
Dream and Romeo and Juliet. (The Taming 
of the Shrew is carried over from last year.) 
Though none are flawless, each is good. 
The flaw in Othello is something light and 
hollow about Raymond Westwell’s Iago, 
who appeared no more than the match to 
the fuse of the drama, not its engineer. As 
played by Anthony Quayle, Othello’s poetry 
was deeply founded and roundly rendered. 
If not ravishing, it was very enjoyable to 
hear. Iago’s prose was sufficiently plausible 
to express a plan of palpable insincerity. 
He did not seem to feel enough about it 
himself. In short, Othello and Iago were 
not artistically contrasted. The hollowness 
of Iago made Othello a mere platform per- 
former, as in opera. He was indeed jealous 
without cause and there was much tragic 
ado about nothing. The other characters 
carried conviction. Barbara Jefford made 
Desdemona beautiful and she correctly 
traced the changing emotions albeit with 
some obvious deliberation. Her pauses were 
once or twice a fraction of a second too 
long for our perfect comfort. The Willow 
scene, though thrust on to the forestage, 
was truly moving. Joan MacArthur’s 


by Harold Matthews 


Emilia had pathos throughout. Her spirit 
had been broken, presumably, by life with 
Iago. No doubt to lessen their impression 
of inconsistency, she kept her back to the 
audience when Othello demanded the hand- 
kerchief she had taken. Tony Britton as 
Cassio was natural in quiet scenes and 
exerted a fearful fascination when drunk. 
Powys Thomas gave Roderigo unusual 
reality and Basil Hoskins was a very seemly 
Ludovico. 

The play was produced by Anthony 
Quayle assisted by Patrick Donnell and, 
although it occupied well over three hours, 
the action seemed swift. The difficult 
penultimate scene was much curtailed and 
something of the sadness of the “ Willow ” 
scene was carried over to the murder scene, 
which had a sombre splendour of poetry and 
pathos. The set by Tanya Moiseiwitsch 
was picturesquely realistic, with nine or ten 
pillars and many steps. This design was 
admirable for the early bustle at the 
Sagittary and the arrivals at Cyprus. 

In George Devine’s production of A 
Midsummer Night's Dream the modern cult 
of uglification has been applied to the fairies. 
It is true that Mendelssohn’s music imposes 
upon a production treatment that is bound 
to seem old-fashioned today but that is 
part of the bitterness of the present age. 
No Mendelssohn; no fairies. The immortals 
were quite unprepossessing, the kind of 
creatures with which strip comics people 
the moon. In baggy suits, behind masks, 
they postured and fidgetted to forty different 
sharps and flats. Muriel Pavlow’s Titania 
retained a semblance of grace despite 
features marred with strips of sticking 
plaster, and she delivered her lines melodi- 
ously. Powys Thomas, stiff in a costume 
which had the advertisement artist’s quality 
of catching the eye, was quite the Demon 
King as Oberon. David O’Brien, thrust 
into a mionkey’s skin, with legs bowed 
played Puck as Caliban Junior. A thought- 
ful ape, the legal precision of his face and 
voice were always at odds with the animal 
costume. In Motley’s scenery, the wrought 
iron hand of Winter laid bare the wood 
near Athens and one suspected that the 
unknown political prisoner was waiting 
round the corner. However, the lovers were 
conventional figures, pure Greek, and the 
artisans were comic wood-cut types. The 

(Continued on page 12) 





Anthony Quayle as Othello 


@ A striking study by artist Veronica Haigh of Anthony Qua te in the rédle of Othello. 

Shakespeare’s tragedy is in the repertory of the current season at Stratford-upon-Avon, and 

was also included in the recent Australasian tour. Mr. Quayle continues as co-director at 
the Memorial Theatre with Glen Byam Shaw. 
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Lesser Lights on the Avon (Conid.) 
production never flagged and was full of 
invention. The mechanicals had a wealth 
of new business. Leo McKern was a 
bothered Quince, Anthony Quayle an avid 
and ebullient Bottom, Peter Duguid an 
industrious Starveling and lan Bannen a 
notable full-back Flute. Applause was 
given to the artisans for their fixity of pose 
as they sat in a row lamenting the dis- 
appearance of Bottom. 

The lovers aiso won applause, which is 
some triumph. It is doubtful if so large 
a measure of comedy has been extracted 
from the lovers’ part before. Zena Walker 
humanised Hermia in a somewhat juvenile 
but winning fashion and Tony Britton was 
a lively Lysander. Barbara Jefford’s tech- 
nique of the too marked pause was employed 
comedically in the part of Helena. Basil 
Hoskins completed a much admired quartet 
as Demetrius. Keith Bichell as Theseus 
and Jean Wilson as Hippolyta asserted 
properly the priority in degree of the Duke 
and his affianced Amazon. 

Glen Byam Shaw’s production of Romeo 
and Juliet was cogent, coherent and almost 
complete, running for 34 hours. Nothing 
seemed to have been omitted but the second 
appearance of Chorus, which seemed a pity, 
especially as James Grout spoke his lines 
to such fine effect at the opening. Motley’s 
setting combined fixity and fluency. The 
most pronounced feature was a wide pro- 
menade along the top of Capulet’s wall, 
terminated at each side with a smallish 
angular edifice like those in Giotto’s frescoes. 
The costumes also agreeably recalled the 
Italian masters. 

Zena Walker made strong appeal as 
Juliet, endowing her with ingenuous practi- 
cality. She let youth and nature express 
themselves under artistic control, the varying 
emotions being feelingly conveyed. Her 
thoughts were in her speeches and her 
delivery was faithful to the poetry and 
passion of the story. Laurence Harvey’s 
performance as Romeo did not appear to 
be so well founded or so fully felt but it 
did not lack energy. His comparatively 
present-day appearance was conspicuous 
among the Veronese. The extravagant 
fancies of Mercutio were expressed by Tony 
Britton with an animated and poetic plausi- 
bility and his fight with Tybalt was 
splendidly exciting. His death was really 
moving, partly tecause it was not too long 
drawn out. He rushed to his death with 
ardour, embracing the very peril he had 
warned Benvolio about. Keith Michell 


made a slender, feline, swift and graceful 
Tybalt. William Devlin was sanguine, self- 
willed and forceful as Capulet and Jean 
Wilson was clear-voiced and cold as his 
lady. Donald Pickering presented a Paris 
whose courtly elegance contrasted with the 
more homespun Romeo so as to give colour 
to the family plan for Juliet’s match. There 
was no tenderness in Rosalind Atkinson’s 
tough, assertive Nurse. Leo McKern’s 


Friar Laurence was practical and plethoric. 
The dance arranged by Pauline Grant for 
the Capulet party had considerable charm 
and did not interfere with action or dialogue. 
Indeed, it gave point to them, as it should. 


The Half-year in Ballet (Contd.) 
Segovia, who has stepped into Rosario’s 
shoes, has a pleasing personality and is 
expert with the castanets. 

Alicia Markova filled the Albert Hall for 
her dance-recital with Bilorad Miskovitch 
at Easter. In the face of her irresistible 
magnetism as a dancer, one forgot the trap- 
pings of the theatre were absent when she 
appeared as the Sugar Plum Fairy, the Dying 
Swan or a mischievous Bolero Dancer of 
1830. Earlier in the year she danced as 
guest-artist at the Stoll with the De Cuevas 
Ballet. The stark simplicity of her Giselle 
still makes her performance the criterion by 
which all others are judged. 

Piége de Lumiére was the outstanding new 
ballet in the De Cuevas repertoire. It has 
a refreshingly different scenario, concerning 
escaped convicts seeking rare butterflies at 
night in the depths of the forest. Rosella 
Hightower, Serge Golovine and Wladimir 
Skouratoff gave memorable performances in 
this arresting ballet. George Skibine’s folk- 
lore ballet, Prisoner in the Caucasus, glowed 
with barbaric splendour and _ served to 
remind us that Marjorie Tallchief is a 
highly sensitive dancer of rare technical 
accomplishment. 

When Janine Charrat brought her Ballets 
de France to the Stoll she created a minor 
sensation with Les Algues, a grand guignol 
work concerning the macabre situation of a 
young man who feigns madness to gain 
access to an asylum and thus be near his 
loved one. Mlle. Charrat and a striking 
new dancer, Peter Van Dijk, made a terrific 
impact on the audience with their poignant 
interpretation of this horrifying — story. 
During the season Jean Babilée and Nathalie 
Philippart gave some performances of Le 
Jeune Homme et la Mort, proving that the 
realism of this violent dance-melodrama has 
lost none of its original force. 








Right: An interesting 
group taken in Ger- 
many on the occasion 
of Miss Elisabeth 
Bergner’s return to 
the German stage. In 
the picture, L to R., 
are Dr. Unger, author 
of this article and 
translator of 
English plays into 
German (including 
“The Deep Blue Sea” 
and, most recently, 
“The Burning Glass’’); 
Professor Theodor 
Heuss, President of 
the Federal German 
Republic; Alexander 
Franke; Elisabeth 
Bergner; W. Lukschi 
and Mrs. Nina Unger. 


many 


The German Scene 


Alfred H Unger writes on some recent British successes 


N Ist July the majority of German 

theatres close their doors for the yearly 
holiday, to re-open in the beginning of Sep- 
tember (after rehearsals of new productions 
during August). 

It is customary for leading German jour- 
nals to make a survey in June of theatrical 
events of the past season and to recall some 
of the outstanding features. It was, especi- 
ally as far as German drama is concerned, 
a lean year on the whole. 

Though the number of German plays has 
increased, only very few are staged, as pro- 
ducers refuse most of them on grounds of 
immaturity. The chasing after new German 
authors is pathetic. You can hear every 
producer, every “Intendant” crying out for 
new German plays—and producing an 
adaptation of a foreign play in the end. It 
is therefore not surprising that among the 
greatest stage successes in the Deutsche 
Bundesrepublik we find many an English 
play; and the names of Terence Rattigan, 
Christopher Fry, T, S. Eliot, Charles 
Morgan and Peter Ustinov are as familiar 
to German theatregoers as to those in this 
country. Although most of the leading 
French and American authors are produced 
in the Bundesrepublik, there is a marked 
predominanee of British plays, a fact which 
is given various interpretations. One of 


these is the unreserved admiration of 
educated Germans for what they call “ the 
English way of life.” 

Still it was, as mentioned before, a lean 
year. But all reviewers agree on one point 
—that the highlight of the season was the 
re-appearance of Elisabeth Bergner on the 
German stage. It was the well-known Ger- 
man producer Alexander E. Franke who 
persuaded this great actress to re-appear in 
Germany after an absence of 21 years. 
Franke’s company, called “Der griine 
Wagen,” has become one of the most 
remarkable features of the German theatri- 
cal scene in recent years. His success lies 
in the simple formula of choosing the best 
German director and the best possible actor 
for each individual part, even for the small- 
est. Thus all the productions which he 
tours in Germany (amongst them were 
Rattigan’s Winslow Boy and more recently 
Don Juan in Hell, the middle part of Shaw's 
Man and Superman, his next venture being 
an all star production of Charles Morgan’s 
The Burning Glass) have the ~~ Franke 
touch ” which means “as near to perfection 
as is humanly possible.” 

Many a play was suggested to Elisabeth 
Bergner for a German come-back, by many 
a German producer. But she finally decided 


(Continued on page 31) 
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COSTUME SPECIALISTS 


FOR NEARLY A CENTURY 





Have Supplied Costumes for the following Productions 
now playing in the West End: 


“THE TEAHOUSE OF THE AUGUST MOON ” 


(all the Native Costumes) 


“THE KING AND I” 
(complete Wardrobe) 


“THE DARK IS LIGHT ENOUGH” 


(Ladies’ Gowns) 


AND 


“ AFTER THE BALL” 
(Ladies’ Gowns) 





Estimates readily given for complete productions 
or single costumes 


LARGE STOCKS OF PERIOD COSTUMES 
AVAILABLE FOR HIRE 





7 & 8 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, WC2 


Temple Bar “ History Rand 
London ” 











*¢ The Dark is Light Enough ” 





EDITH EVANS as the Countess Rosmarin Ostenburg. 


HRISTOPHER FRY ’S latest play—a winter story—was written for Edith Evans, 

who gives an exquisite performance as the Countess who loves all mankind. 

The play was reviewed fully in our last issue and the pictures in the following pages 

will give some idea of the great beauty of this production at the Aldwych Theatre, 
which is directed by Peter Brook, with décor by Oliver Messel. 
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oe NRE AT: Sapam 
tarsi 


The Countess has mysteriously disappeared on the evening of her Thursday “Salon” and the 
members of her circle are astonished at the unexpected appearance of Richard Gettner, 
formerly the Countess’s son-in-law, who, it transpires, she has rescued after a terrible journey 


in the snow. He is a deserter from the Hungarian Army at the time of the Hungarian 
Revolution in 1848/49. L to R: Richard Gettner (James Donald); Belmann (Hugh Griffith); 
Kassel (Peter Bull); Jakob (John Moffatt); Stefan, son of the Countess (Peter Barkworth); 
Gelda, her daughter (Margaret Johnston) and Bella, the housekeeper (Violet Farebrother). 


Pictures by 
Angus McBean 


Gelda: Darling, you 
need rest. 

Leave us now and 
get some sleep. 
Countess: No, no, no 

It’s the perfection 

of sleep. 

To be awake to the 

dream. 
The frail Coun- 
tess is exhausted 
after her effort to 
save a man who 
seems so worthless 
to the others, but, 
typically, her high 
spirits remain un- 

impaired. 





Countess: 1 have your own words, Peter. Gelda: Why 
For my comfort; there can be love without evidence. 
No one can know how unwillingly I fail you. 


won't you be fair? You cheat and cheat. 
Be good to me. 


Count Peter, Gelda’s second husband (Jack  Gelda, in spite of his treatment of her in the 

Gwillim), is held as hostage by the rebels past, and his present cowardly behaviour, is 

against Gettner’s return, but this the Countess irresistibly drawn towards her first husband, 
sorrowfully refuses to do, when they find themselves alone together. 





Colonel Janik, the rebel 
commander, pays his 
respects to the Coun- 
tess. The rebel army 
have taken up their 
headquarters in the 
house and the house- 
hold has been moved 
to the stables, where 
Gettner is in hiding in 
the loft. 








Belmann: 1 won't even 
turn my eyes in 
the direction 

Of what I've seen. 
No one can say 
I'm responsible _ for 
anything that  fol- 

lows 


Belmann catches a 
glimpse of the fu- 
gitive, by now very 
drunk, as he sur- 
veys the company 
from the ladder. 


Countess: *“Why so shy 
my pretty Thomasina ? 
Thomasin, oh, Thom- 

asin, 
Once you were so 
promisin.”* 


To wile away the 
tedious hours the 
Countess joins the 
soldiery in singing 
one of their popu- 
lar songs and has 
persuaded them to 
dance for the 
assembly. They 
have laid aside 
their belts and 
pistols and, thus 
unarmed, they are 
helpless to cope 
with Gettner. 








Jakob: Dear Countess, Stefan 
is coming. 
They're bringing him now. 


Stefan, incensed when 
he sees the hated Gett- 
ner kissing his sister, 
has challenged him to 
a duel, which the drun- 
ken Gettner tries to 
avoid. But the boy, 
having got hold of the 
soldiers’ pistols, drags 
the deserter outside and 
is wounded in the en- 
suing fight. When the 
news is brought to the 
Countess she collapses 
with a heart attack. 


Stefan: 1 know mother must be very ill Peter: The government is shooting and hanging 
I'm going to see her. Every Hungarian of note who fought in the war. 


A few days later Stefan, recovering from his The tables are turned; the rebels are defeated 
ze 


f 
wound, hears of his mother’s illness. and the Government is taking its revenge. 





Gettner: You're dead, Rosmarin. Understand that 
What is there to stay for? 
You never showed any expectation of me 
When you were alive. Why should you now? 


True to her spirit of loving kindness and hatred of war the Countess had not hesitated 

to give refuge to Colonel Janik, the rebel leader, when he had suffered defeat. And 

now Gettner returns to the house having heard that the Countess is dying. In their 

last great scene together he still struggles against her influence. She dies, and it 

seems that the inspiration of her nobility is more powerful than ever. Gettner 
cannot resist, and he stays to face inevitable death. 
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The 
Teahouse 


of the 


August 


Mioon’’ 


at 


Her Majesty’s 


ELI WALLACH,- who 
gives a brilliant perform- 
ance as Sakini, the humor- 
ous and delightfully philo- 
sophical native interpreter, 
who acts a chorus in this 
amusing play about the 
American Army of Occu- 
pation in Okinawa. 


re PATRICK’S comedy was an imme- 
diate success at Her Majesty’s Theatre, 
and has settled in for a long run. Adapted 
from the novel by Vern Sneider, “ The Tea- 
house of the August Moon” is a most 
attractive piece of entertainment and, as 
mentioned in the full review last month, 


tells of the efforts to implant Western civil- 
isation in much-invaded Okinawa. The 
production is directed by Robert Lewis, 
with settings by Peter Larkin, costumes 
designed by Noel Taylor, the lighting by 
George Schaefer and the music composed 
by Dia-Keong Lee. 





Colonel Wainwright Purdy 111 
(John Bushelle, centre) interviews 
Captain Fisby (William Sylvester) 
about his assignment to Tobiki 
Village where he is to implant 
American democracy and 1n par- 
ticular build a pentagon-shaped 
school. Colonel Purdy, who takes 
himself very seriously, finds 
Sakini’s friendly familiarity 
exasperating. 


Below: The Colonel takes a poor 

view of the jeep’s unauthorised 

load as Captain Fisby sets out for 
Tobiki. 








Captain Fisby, with Sakini at his side as interpreter, makes his first speech to the natives of 
Tobiki and wins his first round of applause with a promise that the American conquerors 
will organise a daily free issue of rice. 


Below: Quite unconcerned about the urgent 
telephone conversation taking place between 
Captain Fisby and his Colonel at Headquarters, 
Lotus Blossom (Chin Yu) is determined to give 
her new master the comfort of a kimono and 
sandals without delay. Lotus Blossom is one 


of the many gifts bestowed on Fisby by the 

villagers, and the young Captain has the gravest 

suspicions (quite unfounded) of the Geisha 
Girl’s ultimate intentions. 


Above: Capt, McLean (Lionel Murton), 

the psychiatrist sent from Headquarters 

to check up on Fisby’s strange behaviour, 

finds Fisby in native costume and in 

search of a cricket to keep in a cricket- 

cage! Obviously here is a case in need 
of very urgent treatment. 





Above: Captain Fisby, discovering that the natives secretly distil a native brandy, decides 

that here is a product to enthuse the occupying forces and put Tobiki on the map. But is it 

safe and palatable? Marlene the goat tries it and gives a definite O.K. Soon a Teahouse 

is built (instead of the scheduled school), and (below) the prosperous natives, now charmingly 

costumed, attend the opening at which Lotus Blossom stages a dance and wrestling 
demonstration in celebration of Captain Fisby’s birthday. 











By now Captain McLean has also 
falien under the spell of Tobiki, 
and has abandoned his official 
project to indulge his passion for 
horticulture. Meantime, Colonel 
Purdy, mystified by the long 
silence, arrives upon the scene 
while the Teahouse opening party 
is in progress and finds his two 
subordinate officers in unorthodox 
costume, Hell breaks loose and 
the Colonel orders the destruction 
of the lovely Teahouse, as well as 
of the stills. 


The Teahouse has gone and Fisby 
is timed to leave Tobiki. He says 
goodbye to Lotus Blossom, who 
has begged him in vain to take her 
with him. Sakini, saddened, 
interprets their final words, but he 
remembers his Eastern philosophy 

-*When present is __ blackest, 

future can only be brighter.” 





Lotus Blossom 
finally accepts the 
parting from Fisby 
p hil osophically, 
and the faithful 
Seiko (Ralph Jes- 
sel), long in love 
with her, at last 
wins her assent. 


The final scene of the play. After the supposed destruction of the Teahouse, the Colonel 

hears to his horror that Tobiki is to be visited by Congressmen as the great democratic 

achievement in Okinawa. The villagers are overjoyed, and in no time the dismantled Teahouse 

is re-erected and the Colonel assured that the stills have been cunningly preserved from 

destruction. Captain Fisby, the diffident architect of this “ democratic’? achievement, now 
no longer in disgrace, is the hero of the occasion. 
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Right: The opening 
scene of the play in 
which Mr. and Mrs. 
Allan Peters (Avice Lan- 
done and Alec Clunes) 
study their son Jona- 
than’s school report with 
somewhat mixed  feel- 
ings. Allan, an actor, is 
at the moment making a 
rather precarious living 
at his profession. 


Pictures by Houston-Rogers 


Below: Marjorie, a little 
agitated because she has 
forgotten her son’s birth- 
day, is very surprised 
when Jonathan (Lance 
Secretan) says there is 
nothing he wants—not 
even money. 


at the 


Cambridge 


OGER MACDOUGALL’S new comedy, originally presented at the Duke of York’s and now 
transferred to the Cambridge Theatre, is slighter in theme than “ Escapade,” but once 
again presents a fascinating study of youth in the shape of the schoolboy Jonathan, magnificently 
played by Lance Secretan, who made such a hit in the previous play. Alec Clunes and Avice 
Landone are excellent as Jonathan’s harassed parents who cannot get to the bottom cf their 
son’s mysterious evening jaunts, and are ably supported by Iris Hoey, Garry Marsh, Hal 
Osmond, Nora Nicholson and Charmian Eyre. The play, which is presented by Henry Sherek, 
is directed by Peter Potter, with setting by Ruth Keating. 
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Having discovered 
that Jonathan goes 
off regularly on 
Wednesday and 
Saturday evenings 
and will give no 
reason except that 
he goes for a walk, 
the Peters begin to 
investigate the 
matter. They ques- 
tion their servant 
Rachel (Nora 
Nicholson), about 
photographs she 
has found in the 
boy’s bedroom. 


The mystery deepens when a five-pound note is found which has obviously been dropped by 

Jonathan. The boy is brought down later that night for further questioning, but Allan’s efforts 

to get at the truth are not altogether appreciated by Marjorie. Meanwhile Jonathan maintains 
his baffling air of non-commital innocence. 








By now completely mys- 
tified, the agitated parents 
begin a hunt through the 
encyclopaedia for a clue 
to their son’s odd psy- 
chological behaviour. 
Their suspicions range 
from kleptomania to sex. 


Allan rather pompously 
makes an effort to ex- 
plain the facts of life to 
Jonathan, who, however, 
without embarrassment 
admits to a considerable 
knowledge of the subject. 
His father is obviously 
pursuing a wrong trail, 
though a mysterious tele- 
phone call has already 
revealed there is a young 
woman in the case. 


Jill Frobisher (Charmian 
Eyre) has put in an 
appearance in pursuit of 
twenty pounds which she 
says Jonathan owes her. 
Allan, hoping to get her 
to talk, makes amorous 
advances, only to dis- 
cover she is not the sort 
of girl he thought she 
was. 


ease 
a 
hy, a : 





Eric Stanford (Garry Marsh), grandfather Mrs. Peters, Allan’s mother (Iris Hoey), is 
on Jonathan’s mother’s side, is determined equally determined that Jonathan shall follow 
his grandson shall follow in the family her side ef the family and become an actor. 
tradition and become a cricketer, but is She tries to teach him the famous soliloquy 
sadly disappointed when he tries to instil in from Hamlet, with unfortunate results. 

the boy an aptitude for the game. 


* Curlie * (Hal Osmond), 
another mysterious 
snooper around the 
house, who obviously 
knows Jonathan, refuses 
at first to betray the 
boy’s secret about Wed- 
nesdays and, Saturdays. 
But eventually Allan hits 
on the clue, and, though 
it would be unfair to 
divulge the solution to 
this pretty problem, suffi- 
cient to say Jonathan is 
nothing more alarming 
than a _ mathematical 
genius of whom, by cur- 
tain fall, parents and 
grandparents alike are 
illogically and  inordin- 
ately proud. 





A scene from “ Julius Czsar,”’ the opera by Handel, at the Wiesbaden Festivals in May 


The German Scene (Contd.) 

on Franke and the play she chose was 
Rattigan’s The Deep Blue Sea. People con- 
nected with the German theatre wondered 
whether this choice was a wise one. The 
play had already received various produc- 
tions in Germany under the title Die Lock- 
ende Tiefe, with actresses as eminent as 
Paula Wessely. Moreover, in the eyes of 
some of the more pretentious German 
theatre critics, this play seemed to lack 
“profundity,” or an abundance of that hazi- 
ness which many Germans mistake for 
philosophy and which gives ample scope for 
all kinds of interpretations. So the opening 
in Berlin was anticipated with mixed feel- 
ings, It turned out a triumph of unimagin- 
able dimensions for Elisabéth Bergner, a 
triumph such as the German stage has not 
experienced since the days of Eleonora 
Duse, with whom she was compared by 
critics of the older generation. Wherever 
the production was shown in the course of 
its German and Swiss tour (and it was 
shown in about 25 cities), there were end- 
less ovations after each performance and 
the cries: “Stay in Germany!” “Stay 
with us,” “Come back to us! ” were heard 
from all corners of the theatre. For many, 
who still remembered how this greatest of 
German actresses was turned out of Ger- 
many twenty-one years ago, it was a strange 
spectacle. And it was most gratifying to 
hear people in the interval say, “ To see this 
wonderful person again on our stage, bear- 
ing no grudge against us, this makes us feel 
humble and stirs our conscience.” 

In Bonn, the President of the Federal 
German’ Republic, Professor Theodor 
Heuss, went spontaneously to the stage after 
the performance, giving official expréssion 


to the “ welcome back ” of the multitude of 
theatregoers. 

In the ensuing chat, by the way, Bergner 
and I were surprised to find how well in- 
formed President Heuss, himself a literary 
man, was about Terence Rattigan’s plays in 
general, and how fond he was of Der Fall 
Winslow in particular. 

Elisabeth. Bergner’s triumph was shared 
(besides the author) by the all-star cast, 
headed by Ernst Deutsch, who gave an 
equally unforgettable performance as Mr. 
Miller; by the famous Rudolf Forster, who 
brought to his Sir William Collyer the 
stature and dignity which we admired so 
much in his study of Sir Robert Morton in 
Der Fall Winslow; by Wolfgang Lukschi’s 
Frederick Page, exuberant and tender at 
once; by Jochen Blume’s superb Jackie 
Jackson; Carsta Loeck’s sympathetic Mrs. 
Elton; Lutz Moik’s convincing Philip Welch 
and the gifted Daniela Fischer’s tender Ann 
Welch. Last, but not least, the director Leo 
Mittler deserves a special word of praise. 
He had, like Ernest Deutsch, returned from 
his United States exile to Germany two years 
ago, and has since scored many successes. 

When I asked Elisabeth Bergner whether 
she would follow up her great success with 
another German tour, she looked at me 
questioningly with her great eyes. First she 
wants to go home to her beloved London 
... and there she would answer my question. 


Opera at Wiesbaden 
BRITISH theatrical success in Germany 
which was given far too little publicity 
in this country was the Covent Garden 
performance of Peter Grimes at the Wies- 
baden Theatre Festivals. 


(Continued on page 41) 





HE highlight of the 1954 season at 

Pitlochry Festival Theatre has been the 
brilliant performance of Anne McGrath in 
the title réle of J. M. Barrie’s The Boy 
David. According to some of Britain’s 
hardest-to-please critics she has outshone 
the original Boy David—Elisabeth Bergner. 
With her ear for a biblical line and a voice 
which can give it music Anne has not only 
enchanted critics and audiences alike but 
justified Pitlochry’s courage in staging this 
seldom performed play. She possesses the 
power to rivet the beholder’s attention on 
David, the inspired Peter Pan whom Barrie 


Whispers from 
the Wings by Looker-on 


had unconsciously revived. Her  obser- 
vation of a boy’s movements and expressions 
and impulses is close and touching but, 
more than this, she communicates the 
ecstasy of divine contact in her moments 
of exaltation. Few actresses at Pitlochry, 
save Jean Forbes-Robertson in The Witch 
and Mary Horn as “Mary of Scotland” 
have so hypnotised an audience into the 
silence that spurns applause. 

Diminutive Anne McGrath (she is 5 ft. 
2 in.), though only in her twenties, is on 
her way up the ladder of success, Petite. 
vivacious and pretty rather than beautiful, 
she has already a wealth of solid acting 
experience behind her. Following a year 
with Liverpool Repertory Theatre in 1949 
she toured Australia and New Zealand with 
Sir Laurence Olivier and The Old Vic 
Company. It was while she was with this 
illustrious cast that she played her only 
previous boy réle, that of the young Prince 
of Wales in Richard III. She later toured 
Italy with Ursula Jeans and Roger Livesey 
in Twelfth Night. Then for two years she 
played “Amy” in The Young Elizabeth 
at the Criterion, at the same time under- 


studying Mary Morris in the title r6le which 
(Continued on page 39) 


Anne McGrath, whose 
portrait (by Houston- 
Rogers) appears top of 
this page, is also seen 
left as David with James 
Brabazon as Saul, in a 
scene from Barrie's ‘The 
Boy David,’’ at this year's 
Pitiochry Festival. Miss 
McGrath has made a deep 
Impression in this and 
other réles at Pitlochry, 
and her future seems 
assured. 


(Picture by Geo. B, Alden) 





**No Sales Ladies "’ 


L to R: Joan Sims, Joan 
Heal and Dilys Lay as 
three modern authoresses 
in the amusing skit by 
Peter Myers and Alec 
Grahame, with music by 
Ronald Cass. 


‘* Himmel! ”’ 


Ron Moody, Geoffrey 
Hibbert, Digby Wolfe, 
Peter Felgate and (centre) 
Aud Johansen in a hu- 
morous _ prisoner-of-war 
camp escape epic by 
Richard Vosburgh. 


Pictures by 
Houston-Rogers 


at 3.30°° 


at the Criterion 


“Intimacy 


each from the outstandingly successful and lively intimate 
revue which bids fair to pack the Criterion for many months 
to come. Directed by Michael Charnley, this revue has no equal 
among current entertainments of the kind for speed and wit, and 
the team responsible, namely, Peter Myers, ‘Alec Grahame, David 
Climie, John Pritchett and Ronald Cass, have scored heavily in a 
show that really knows no dull moments. The costumes by Hilary 
Virgo and Rosemary Carvil and the settings by Jefferson Strong 
are other satisfactory ingredients in this excellent all-round piece 
of entertainment. 
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**Coach and Four’? (Myers, Grahame and “Fit to be Tied’’ (Climie and Pritchett). 

Pritchett), LZ to R: Joan Sims, Dilys Lay, Peter Felgate with Eleanor Fazan as “the 

Ronnie Stevens and Geoffrey Hibbert as a girl on the hand-painted tie.” 
quartette of continental coach tourists. 


** Soft Shoe Shuffle ’’ (Myers, Grahame and 

Norman Dannatt), Joan Sims and Peter 

Felgate in a would-be nostalgic Edwardian 
number. 


** Geisha, Geisha, All Fall Down!’’ (Myers, 
Grahame, Climie, Pritchett and Vosburgh). 
Digby Wolfe, Joan Heal and Ronnie Stevens 
as three pantomime characters in the finale. 
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“The Boy Friend's Girl 
Friend’’ (Myers, Grahame 
and Pritchett). Eleanor 
Fazan as Suzanne and 
Digby Wolfe, Ronnie 
Stevens, Ron Moody and 
Geoffrey Hibbert as Les 
Boys in another amusing 
skit. 


‘Good Book and Lyrics”’ 
(Myers, Grahame _ and 
Cass). Jezebel (Joan 
Heal) performs an allur- 
ing dance in a _ funny 
take-off of the more 
lavish Hollywood Bibli- 
cal film productions, 
which provides the finale 
to Part 1. Ronnie Ste- 
vens looks on with the 
girls of the harem. 


“‘From Bed to Verse’’ 
(Climie). The amusing 
sketch aimed at modern 
verse drama, showing, L 
to R: Joan Sims, Peter 
Felgate and Joan Heal. 





New York Plays 
reviewed by our 
American 
Correspondent 


Mawby Green 


A scene from the latest Broadway 
musical comedy success, ‘** The 
Pajama Game,” with L to R: 
Eddie Foy, Jr., John Raitt and 
Janis Paige. (Photo by Talbot) 


Echoes from Broadway 


HE 1953-54 theatrical season in New 

York is officially over. The Teahouse 
of the August Moon has won just about 
every possible award as the best American 
play, leaving this renegade reviewer to lick 
his wounds, thinking of at least a half dozen 
plays he found better or more interesting 
or more stimulating theatre. Ondine is the 
most awarded foreign play, and here, too, 
he is in the minority, preferring T. S. Eliot’s 
The Confidential Clerk. 

In the acting division, the trade paper 
Variety polled the New York critics and 
here, for a change, he finds himself plea- 
santly in accord. Lloyd Nolan’s mentally 
ill Captain Queeg in The Caine Mutiny 
Court Martial is the best actor in a straight 
play, Alfred Drake winning this honour in 
the musical division for Kismet. Among 
the actresses, in both the straight play and 
musical divisions, a tie was recorded, Audrey 
Hepburn and Deborah Kerr sharing the 
honour for Ondine and Tea and Sympathy 
respectively, while Jeanmaire and Shirley 
Booth do the same for The Girl in the Pink 
Tights and By the Beautiful Sea. 

The best musical award went to The 
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Golden Apple, although it is generally con- 
ceded the last new play of the season, the 
musical comedy The Pajama Game, would 
have won the award if it had arrived in 
time for the voting. A brilliantly staged, 
incredibly fast-paced song and dancer, The 
Pajama Game will probably never be 
referred to as “art” but rather as its enthu- 
siastic audiences consider it, the perfect 
example of what a typical Broadway musical 
should be. 


The plot by George Abbott and Richard 
Bissell, based on the latter’s novel, is 
virtually non-existent, being boy meets girl 
with no variations, although told against 
a new, end on first consideration, rather 
unpromising background of a_ labour- 
management dispute in a pajama factory in 
a small town in Iowa. The workers want 
a 74 cent per hour retroactive raise. The 
President of the company is a rural Repub- 
lican, anti-everything, particularly raises for 
employees. The girl is the head of the 
workers grievance committee; the boy is 
the new factory superintendent. At the 
start, he is pro-management, wanting to 

(Continued on page 40) 





Milestones to Stardom 


HREE sensational first nights stand out 
in Evelyn Laye’s career, as milestones 
that marked her progress to the dazzling 
zenith she has reached after nearly forty 
years of success on the stage. The theatre 
was in her blood; she was destined for the 
boards, so at the age of fifteen she started 
out with a touring company in Mr Wu; after 
playing in revue at the East Ham Palace and 
in pantomime at Portsmouth, she found her 
way to the Gaiety, where she appeared in 
The Beauty Spot, Going-Up and The Kiss 
Call. Her experience in these three produc- 
tions confirmed that musical comedy was her 
métier. She had youth, a bird-like voice and 
beauty that compared favourably with that 
of Marie Studholme, Gertie Millar and 
those Queens who reigned over the Gaiety 
at the turn of the century. 

Miss Laye’s first historic success came in 
1920, when Seymour Hicks revived The 
Shop Girl at the Gaiety. She was a mere 
girl of nineteen at the time, but Hicks con- 
sidered her the ideal soubrette for the rdle 
of Bessie Brent. Twenty-five years earlier, 
his wife, Ellaline Terriss, had created the 
part on the occasion of her debut at the 
Gaiety. Young Miss Laye was petrified when 
she heard that Ellaline Terriss intended to 
be present at the revival. On the opening 
night the audience gave their adored Ellaline 
a warm welcome as she took her seat in the 
stage box, carrying an exquisite bouquet 
which made an unforgettable picture. 

That night Evelyn Laye became a star. 
Her vivacity and irresistible charm capti- 
vated the audience, who went wild with 
excitement and cheered this young girl who 
had obviously come to stay. As she stepped 
towards the footlights to take her curtain 
call, Ellaline Terriss stood up in her box and 
with a gracious smile threw her bouquet at 
her young successor’s feet. The newcomer’s 
triumph was complete. 

Three years later, at Daly’s, she became 
a bewitching Merry Widow, with Carl 
Brisson as Prince Danilo. As time moved on 
there was hardly a season without Miss 
Laye in a musical success — Madame 
Pompadour, The Dollar Princess, Cleopatra, 
Princess Charming, Blue Eyes and The 
New Moon. 

Noél Coward finished Bitter Sweet in 
1929 and his obvious choice for a leading 
lady, who could sing beautifully, look lovely 
and act well, was Evelyn Laye. Unfortun- 
ately, previously signed contracts made it 


by Eric Johns 


Evelyn Laye 
who has made a triumphant return to the West End 
in ‘** Wedding in Paris.” (Portrait by Roger Wood) 


impossible for her to accept the invitation, 
so Peggy Wood created the part in London. 
That was in July and the play ran for two 
years. Meantime Broadway was anxious to 
see this enchanting operetta as soon as 
possible, so a second cast was recruited for 
the American premiére in November. 

By then Evelyn Laye was free to accept 
the engagement, and her conquest of New 
York provided the second sensational first 
night of her career. Noél Coward best 
describes it in his Present Indicative: “It was 
Evelyn’s night from first to last. She played 
it as though she were enchanted. Never 
before at any of the rehearsals or at any of 
the performances in Boston had she given a 
quarter of the grace and charm and assur- 
ance that she gave that night. Early on in 
the ballroom scene she conquered the 
audience completely by singing the quick 
waltz song, “Tell me, what is love?” so 
brilliantly, and with such a quality of excite- 
ment, that the next few minutes of the play 
were entirely lost in one of the most pro- 
longed outbursts of cheering I have ever 
heard in a theatre.” 

History repeated itself in London a few 
weeks ago at the Hippodrome, when 

(Continued overleaf) 





Where to Dine 


before and after the Oheatre 


We recommend these restaurants 





LEONDS 


QUO VADIS RESTAURANT 


of whose personal attention you are assured 


Tables Reserved Sundays 
12.15—11 p.m. 6.45—10 p.m. 
*“*Leoni! I know of no better place in the world 
to dine or lunch, than the Quo Vadis Restaurant.”” 
EVELYN LAYE 


26-28 DEAN ST, LONDON WI 
TELEPHONE -CERRARD 9585 G 4809 
Exhibition of paintings by famous Artists 


LEONI recommends QUO VADIS NEW YORK 
26 East 63rd Street Proprs. Bruno & Gino 











GOW’S RESTAURANT 


(FROM THE STRAND) 
LUNCHEONS DINNERS 
AFTER-THEATRE SUPPERS 


Table d’Hote and a la Carte Menus 
Fully Licensed 


37 St Martin’s Lane, London, WC2 


Adjoining the Coliseum Theatre 





Olainis Restaurant 


ITALIAN CIALITIES 


Tolaini’s fo 
home 


ey home from 
ehiamino Gigli 


17 a -» PICCADILLY, 
LONDON, GER. 1666 


Dining and 
the Theatre 


HE theatregoer’s time-honoured _ tradi- 

tion of dining before the theatre, which 
force of circumstances unhappily discour- 
aged during and just after the war, is 
coming back into its own, and London has 
several unique restaurants which cater 
specially for the playgoer. Indeed some of 
our leading restaurateurs are as famous as 
the most glittering stars of the stage. 

Such a one is Leoni, who in 1926 founded 
the Quo Vadis Restaurant and now has 
friends among many of the great ones in the 
theatrical profession who have been quick 
to notice that he is, first and foremost, an 
artist striving always for perfection in his 
art. Artists. writers and members of diplo- 
matic and social circles have over the 
years been attracted by the simplicity and 


| quiet of Leoni’s restaurant, and by the un- 
| failing personal attention which this unique 


personality continues to give to his clients, 


| whether they be famous or unknown. 


From his small beginnings in Dean Street, 


| has grown the present Quo Vadis Restaur- 


ant, which is famous all over the world. 
Here one may savour the whole range of 


| famous Italian dishes and many of Leoni’s 


| own Specialities. He 








is a connoisseur of 
Italian wines, having his own vineyards on 
the shores of Lake Maggiore, but he still 
does his own shopping in the markets, and 
his refreshing personality is further reflected 
by the art exhibitions which regularly 
occupy the walls of his restaurant. Leoni 
is constantly in the news for his successes 
at Food Exhibitions, his most recent being 
two Gold Medals and a Silver Medal at the 
International Food Exhibition at Berne last 
vied 





Milestones to Stardom (Contd.) 


Evelyn Laye made a spectacular come-back 
in Wedding in Paris. First-nighters could 
hardly believe their eyes when they saw her 
in a musical play for the first time in eight 
years. If anything, her beauty was more 
radiant, her voice more express:ve and her 
acting more arresting. And so she experi- 
enced the third electrifying first night of her 


| career. 


“ Nothing can compare with the affec- 
tionate welcome I received,” she confessed 
afterwards. “ Not just the gallery, but the 
entire theatre greeted me in a manner | shall 
never, never forget. Facing them after so 
long an absence, was like meeting a friend 
one loves dearly after a long, long time. I 
could have hugged them all, as the lump in 
my throat grew so large that I feared I might 
choke.” 





Whispers from the Wings (Conid.) The 
she had the good fortune to play during 
Coronation week and later on part of the | % 
provincial tour. She appeared in the film | E li h 9 
The Dark Man and played the part of | ng hy mans 
Jessie in the T.V. presentation of Pink 
String and Sealing Wax. 2 

Before coming North to Pitlochry she was Guide to 
playing in Alice Through the Looking Glass 
at the Princes Theatre, London. During * 
its Christmas run at Brighton Anne saw oy {f 
that Pitlochry was looking for a Boy David ml ro 
and applied at once. Casting at Pitlochry 
being more than finding one actress to fit 
one particular part Anne had first to prove 
that she could take in her stride no less 
than five parts—and a walk-on. These 
range from Daphne, the “ flower within the 
bud,” in Roger McDougall’s The Man in 
the White Suit (played by Joan Greenwood | The Island Race sr 
: ee % | among the world’s most 
in the Alec Guinness film) to the lusting, discerning drinkers. 
sultry Cressida in the keenly awaited Ian They are, however, 
Dallas play The Face of Love, to be pre- | notably conservative in 
sented on 3rd July. She romps through their tastes, preferring 
Chris in Housemaster and shimmers as 


s : ee 1€TS to stick to what they 
Shiphrah in Bridie’s Jonah 3—yet it is to know than experiment 


her credit as a truly great artist that she | with alien beverages of doubtful potency. 
enjoys riding a bicycle round the Pitlochry | Believing, however, that Englishmen* should 
stage in Robert Kemp’s Holiday Camp | share in the pleasures of cocktail imbibers in 
almost as much—with not a line to say. | Other lands, we gladly provide a few facts 
Horse-riding is a special accomplishment | #bout the world-famous Smirnoff Vodka : 

of Anne’s and one of her unattained | 

ambitions is to win the hack competition at | i 3. Smirnoff Vodka makes a 
an international horse show. Such sports- | po gd drink, ee 


= aight a la Russe,” 
: | mo stronger than your Gin, — . 
manship has moulded her character. | 4 especially when accom- 


. : Whisky or Rum. panied by savouries. 
Nowadays, when leading ladies of star : 
quality are worth their weight in gold, It | 2. Smirnoff Vodka is today 4. Smirnoff Vodka is made 
is a pleasure to find an up-and-coming one one of America’s most [J in this country according 
ai ' , popular drinks, where it is to the traditional recipe 
who remains unspoilt and unselfish. In the | used as the blending spirit used by Pierre Smirnoff, 
appallingly difficult scene change from the | for cocktails as well as for purveyor of Vodka to the 
visions to the fields by Bethlehem in Act | [98 drinks. imperial Court of Russie. 
Ill of The Boy David for example, she has - $ nat 
) i Spiri ‘ To say nothing of the Scots, the Welsh and 
— page ss si Fe Pg aR | tat of te Irish vba peaurs bao mo ror 
carefully set it in its proper place. Following | TY * “scow MuLE (1 part Smirnoff 
s 7 Seni, . ‘ 4 
the true trouper’s example, Anne would | Yodks juice of § Lemon; add ice and fill up 
scrub the stage for the sake of perfection. | ith Ginger camsatineaneodiasucedien 
It was left to the critics on the air to | Lemon and stir gently). Also a SMIRNOFF 
have the last word about her “ David”... & vena (s part Seneand Vorhapewadore 
“and dominating it all, holding it together, | ‘%*t#! ice cubes ina long glass. Fill up with 
hurrying it over the thin ice, balancing it | TomWaterandgarnish with slice of Lemon). 
precisely on the razor-edges, dragging it up 


again when it fell—was Anne McGrath. Psy weenie 
Her’s was a performance of great integrity, mir 

in which the easy way out was never taken, 

and through which truth and beauty and VODKA 
grace frequently shone.” 








It i facil x She WORLD FAMOUS SINCE 1818 
wegen oe e ee to say that it is Obtainable from all good Wine Merchants, Clubs and Bar. 
Wore er performance alone to make the Ste. Pierre Smirnoff Fls., Oval Rd., Regents Park, London, N.W 


dramatic pilgrimage this year to Pitlochry. Sole distributors in United Kingdom. W. & A. Gilbey. Led 
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Echoes from Broadway § (Cond.) 


make good in his first important job. This 
causes boy to lose girl, of course, but he 
wins her back by winning for the workers 
their raise, proving the Board of Directors 
previously had approved this pay increase 
which the President was not granting. 

Fortunately, this plot is little more than 
a series of cues for the musical numbers, 
told lightly with gentle fun poked at all 
the principals. Management engineers, 
union officials, etc., are as irreverently 
treated as the head of the factory. 

These musical numbers are tremendous in 
that each one lends itself to some of the 
most dynamic staging yet seen on Broadway, 
the contributions of directors George Abbott 
and Jerome Robbins and choreographer Bob 
Fosse. Still the score itself, by the relatively 
new team of Richard Adler and Jerry Ross, 
seems more serviceable than sensational. 
Perhaps we are all too much spoiled by 
Rodgers and Hammerstein, Cole Porter and 
Frank Loesser to get as enthusiastic as we 
should over new blood who just about 
conquer this difficult medium. 

The cast is absolutely delightful, 
stars, John Raitt, Janis Paige and Eddie 
Foy, Jr., making the most of every oppor- 
tunity given them, and graciously stepping 
aside to allow newcomer, Carol Haney, 
make a sensational bid for future stardom. 


its three 


Lovely Lashes 


are Healthy Lashes 


Beautiful in themselves. the lashes 
protect the eyes and preserve that 
exciting sparkle! Keep them 

» healthy so that they 

grow to their full length 
and do not fall sooner 
than they should. The 
one recommended pre- 
Paration for long, silk- 
en lashes is CRESCENT, 
famed for over 30 years. 


CRESCENT 


OT ee A ta) 


at all good chemists and stores 3/- and 6/9 
CRESCENT LTD., 69 EBURY ST., LONDON, SWI 


This latest entry in the gamin department 
is a richly talented dancer-comedienne, and 
it is reported her rdéle grew and grew in 
rehearsals as she started revealing all the 
things she could do. 


The Pajama Game, of course, is the 
town’s biggest hit and hottest ticket, the 
gamble of producers Frederick Brisson, 
Robert E. Griffith and Harold S. Prince to 
open just before the summer in order to 
ensure the services of George Abbott, paying 
off handsomely. 


» * * 


The New York City Center of Music and 
Drama, which goes from one _ financial 
crises to another, but somehow always 
manages to salvage itself for a few moments 
in between, has just done the trick again. 
Inaugurating this year a light opera company 
for its spring season, its first two shows 
Show Boat and Fledermaus, though very 
respectably produced, ended up deep in the 
red. Its third show, however, a revival of 
Rodgers and Hammerstein’s Carousel, has 
had its limited two weeks engagement 
extended to eight, so enthusiastic were the 
notices and the public’s response. 


Having long considered ourself virtually 
alone in the opinion that Carousel was the 
best of the Rodgers and Hammerstein 
collaborations, we were most surprised to 
find several reviewers make the same state- 
ment, while the others, refusing to be as 
specific, thought it might very well be. 
Certainly the music is the richest and most 
varied, and not without its simple, tuneful 
melodies, while Mr. Hammerstein’s lyrics 
are at their poetic best. The book, based 
on Ferenc Molnar’s Liliom, may be getting 
a bit over-ripe in its melodrama and senti- 
ment, but the characters of the barker and 
the girl who loves and understands him, 
are two of the most realised persons in the 
entire musical field. In the current pro- 
duction, they are exceedingly well played 
by Jo Sullivan and Chris Robinson, with the 
particular casting high spot being Barbara 
Cook’s portrayal of Carrie Pipperidge, the 


girl who married Mr. Snow. 
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The German 


Scene (Continued) 


A glimpse from ‘ Aus 
einem Totenhaus,”’ Leo 
Janacek’s opera, which was 
also performed at the 
Weisbaden May Festivals 


Among the many theatrical activities in 
Germany the Wiesbaden May Festivals 
have won high distinction and international 
repute. The chief purpose of Dr. Friedrich 
Schramm (Generalintendant of the Wies- 
baden States Theatres) is the promotion of 
opera, and so the main feature of these 
yearly Festivals is to present what is best 
in every country’s opera. The contributing 
(or should we say competing) bodies this 
year were the Vienna State Opera, the 


Stagione Lirica Italiana, the Grand Opéra, 


Paris, the State Theatre, Wiesbaden, and 
last, but not least, the Covent Garden 
Company. To belong to those selected for 
this truly European theatrical event was in 
itself a great honour, as David L. Webster, 
the Covent Garden Administrator, who 
went with the cast to Wiesbaden, said on 
one occasion. It must have been a major 
feat of organisation to bring the entire 
company of 95 persons with scenery, cos- 
tumes and “ props” to Wiesbaden, and to 
adapt the London production to the com- 
pletely different stage and somewhat inade- 
quate lighting conditions in Wiesbaden. 
Christopher West, who, with John Cranko, 
directed the opera, moreover had to find a 
local boy for the part of the apprentice. 
(Mr. West spoke only a few words of Ger- 
man, the boy even less English—but with 
appropriate gestures West managed to 
coach him very efficiently.) But when 
Reginald Goodall, thé conductor, put his 
baton aside after the last note, a victory for 
British opera was won. The response of 
the conservative Wiesbaden audience was 
enthusiastic. The production was reviewed 
at great length in all leading German 
papers, Benjamin Britten’s music analysed 
and praised as that of a great master; it was 


noted with surprise and esteem that there 
are singers of the highest rank in England, 
who are a match for those from Italy, 
Austria and Germany. (Edgar Evans sang 
the title part; Sylvia Fisher alternated with 
Joan Cross in the part of Ellen, and Otakar 
Kraus sang Captain Balstrode.) But it was: 
the chorus which won the highest praise and 
which delighted laymen and experts alike, 
and there was hardly one paper which did 
not comment with admiration on the rise of 
English opera_in the last decade. Thus this 
first appearance of British opera on German 
soil made a memorable impression, 

From the opulent Festival bill in Wies- 
baden, two opera performances called for 
special attention: Handel’s almost forgotten 
Julius Caesar and Leo Janacek’s Aus einem 
Totenhaus, which is still unknown in this 
country. Julius Caesar, one of Handel's 
great baroque operas of the 1720's was 
brought to life again in a splendid modern 
baroque style (directed imaginatively by 
Walter Pohl) and it was remarkable to note 
that this music can still hold and inspire 
modern audiences—if, that is, it finds as 
musical an interpreter as conductor Ludwig 
Kaufmann. It was an eye-opener for many 
a young (and less young) student of music. 

Leo Janacek, the Czech composer of Aus 
einem Totenhaus, died in 1928 and would 
have been 100 years old this year. A con- 
temporary of the generation of Richard 
Strauss and Debussy and a forerunner of 
Schénberg and Stravinsky, Janacek was in- 
flenced most by Russian music, but he 
developed his own naturalistic style. He 
based the libretto of this, his last opera, on 
the Dostoievsky novel of the same title, the 
sombre story of the Siberian Prison which 


(Continued overleaf) 





The German Scené (Contd) 

today reads like the reminiscence of a con- 
centration camp. Janacek’s ethical “ leit- 
motif ” was: “In every creature—a spark of 
God,” and the opera ends like Beethoven's 
Fidelio in a great hymn on humanism. 

Dr. Friedrich Schramm, one of Germany's 
greatest opera directors, who had chosen this 
work for the Festivals (and whose masterly 
Wagner production at Covent Garden we 
still remember), directed the opera himself. 
It is an extraordinary achievement which 
well matched the “ Peter Grimes” produc- 
tion; and it was conductor Karl Elmen- 
dorff's great triumph to inspire orchestra and 
singers alike and to bring to life all this un- 
usual work’s intensity, the atmosphere of 
distress, as well as the rejoicing at the end: 
a fascinating performance. 


New Shows Reviewed (Conii_) 


Frederick Farley Season (Conta.) 

and Maurice Kaufmann’s Fred, the Sena- 
tor’s son. But the jewel of the evening was 
Salome, produced by Frederick Farley and 
beautifully lit by Harold Baigent. Frank 
Thring (director and founder of the Arrow 
Theatre) made an impressive Herod and 
Agnes Bernelle a seductive and imperious 
Salome. L.M. 


“ Both Ends Meet ” (4 pollo) 
HE funny idea behind this comedy has 
a pretty universal appeal, and Arthur 
Macrae’s only dilemma was how to spin 
out the joke over two acts. 

The author appears as a disgruntled play- 
wright confronted at the very opening of 
the play by a self-effacing server of writs 
for income tax (Richard Pearson) whom he 
had foolishly mistaken for a_ journalist. 
Up till now Tom Davenport, the author, 
has been unable to afford to get married 
to his charming girl friend Margaret Ross 
(Brenda Bruce) and income tax demands 
further complicate the situation. He begins 
to search frantically, if half jokingly, for 
means of evasior and in idle conversation 
hears how it is done from his wily solicitor 
(Cyril Raymond). But, unfortunately for 
all concerned, Davenport has a niece (Jane 


Downs) whose new fiancé is not an account- 
ant as given out, but an income tax official, 
albeit very junior (Richard Easton). He 
has overheard the conversations and his 
loyalties are stretched to breaking point. 
A ‘twist is given to the story when the 
harassed playwright inherits a fortune—that 
of his aunt who has died in Paris—and a 
reviver is given to the second act by the 
arrival of Miles Malleson and Alan Webb 
as two aged, titled clubmen who, former 
paramours of the aunt, think they have a 
claim on the estate. The young income tax 
man, having mollified his fiancée by giving 
up his hated profession, is now co-opted 
to trap the old boys when they light- 
heartedly discuss their own methods of tax 
evasion. This bit of blackmail does the 
trick and all ends happily for the author, 
who now discovers in the philosophical 
server of writs an ideal manager for his 
estate. F.S. 


“ After the Ball ” (Globe) 


N the event Lady Windermere's Fan, on 
which Mr. Coward based his attractive 
new musical, proved a bit of a stumbling 
block. However unlikely some of the 
situations of the play might be, several 
scenes are highly dramatic and theatrical, 
and do not take kindly to the interpolation 
of songs, however witty. But none of this 
appears to have deterred Mr. Coward, and 
he has made the occasion a gay and spark- 
ling one with many twentieth century shafts 
of wit unerringly aimed at the 19th. The 
thing to do is to forget Wilde, though a 
lot of his dialogue is used, and to bask in 
the Coward wit and music, and in the lovely 
production by Robert Helpmann, culmin- 
ating in the entrancing dance of Mr. Hopper 
and Lady Agatha (a tour de force by 
Graham Payn and Patricia Cree). 

With Mary Ellis as Mrs. Erlynne, Vanessa 
Lee as Lady Windermere, Peter Graves as 
Lord Windermere and Shamus Locke in fine 
voice as Lord Darlington, not to mention 
Irene Browne, who nearly stole the even- 
ing as the Duchess of Berwick, this is a 
musical of style and wit which cannot but 
please. FS. 





——| MORRIS ANGEL & SON LTD (®23ise0) |-—— 
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Theatre Bookshelf 


Curtain Call for the Guv’nor by Ursula 
Bloom (Hutchinson, 15/- net). 
George Edwardes is the kind of legendary 


figure which one feels C. B. Cochran will | 


become one day. Ursula Bloom’s biography 


of “the Guv’nor” is timely, for next year | 


will mark the centenary of the birth of this 


extraordinary man of the theatre, who | 
became one of the greatest theatrical mana- | 
gers of the London stage and discovered | 
an astonishing number of talented actresses, | 
as such names as Marie Tempest, Ellaline | 
Terris, Lily Elsie, Gertie Millar and the | 


Dare Sisters will recall. 


George Edwardes (originally there was no | 
in his name) had considerable luck | 
in his early days. There were many | 


” 


last “e 


human qualities in this man. He had great 


charm, but was unusually superstitious, even | 


for one associated with the theatre! 


Miss Bloom has told her story well and | 
inevitably many famous theatrical figures | 
are introduced. George Edwardes, whose | 
name will always be associated with Dalys | 
Theatre and its enchanting series of musicals, | 
died on 4th October 1915, at the compara- | 
tively early age of 62. The last few years | 
of his life were dogged with illness. The | 
man who had teen the friend of King | 
Edward VII did not take kindly to the new | 
age which set in with the First World War. | 
He was in Germany in 1914, was interned, | 
and never really recovered from the shock. | 


Melodrama by M. Willson Disher (Rock- | 


liff, 25/- net). 
The author of this book is an acknow- 


ledged authority on melodrama and in his | 
new work he has covered the vast history | 
of a type of play which ranges from Jane | 


Shore to Young England. 


Mr. Willson Disher’s special achievement | 
in this book is his convincing assessment of | 


the reasons for melodrama and its popu- 
larity. He claims that the “sense of guilt” 


is the heart of the matter in these plays, | 
which were not always spectacular in their 


presentation as in early days, when sinking 
ships, tempest, fire and flood were the 
common background. The ingredient which 
remained as the years went by was virtue 
triumphant or crime exultant, and the author 
shows how “ melodrama ” in its essence has 
continued in plays like The Vortex, Young 
England and Kafka’s The Trial. 

There are over 130 illustrations which are 
altogether fascinating, and this is a book 
which must have a wide appeal. 











CURTAIN CALL 
FOR 
THE GUV’NOR 


A Biography of 
GEORGE EDWARDES 


URSULA 
BLOOM 


Here is a story of a great man of the 
theatre set against his whole fabu- 
lous era; an era of gay and unforget- 
table music, wonderful first nights 
(some of them riotious, some of 
them incredible). He came to 
London an Irishman from Grimsby, 
and became, in what seemed a 
ridiculously short time, the foremost 
manager of the London Stage. From 
productions such as Carmen Up-to- 
Date he evolved the first ideas of a 
truly ‘musical’ play to present The 
Merry Widow, The Geisha, San Toy, 
The Count of Luxembourg and 
other memorable successes. Ursula 
Bloom, with the help of George 
Edwardes’ family has drawn a 
fascinating portrait of this great man. 

35 illus. 15s. 


HUTCHINSON 




















Miscellaneous Announcements 


ELGIAN amateur company would welcome British 

plays for translation and presentation in Belgium. 
Write M. Evrard, 8 rue Fulton, Brussels. 

OOK BARGAINS. The English Theatre by J. C. 

Trewin. Illustrated. Published at 6/-. Offered 
at 2/6. The Old Vic 1949-1950 Season by Lionel 
Hale (Hamlet, She Stoops to Conquer, The Miser, 
Love’s Labour's Lost and A Month in the Country). 
Illustrated. Published at 7/6. Offered at 5/-. Better 
Books Ltd., 92 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2. 


ENTRAL LONDON DRAMATIC SOCIETY have 

vacancies for young Actors, Actresses and Tech- 
nicians. Write Box No. 493. 

VENING DRAMA SCHOOL, Aug. 9-15, Three 

Arts School, London, W.1. Day School, July 
29-Aug. 7. 44 and S$ gens. Acting Technique, Stage 
Movement, Production, Make-up, etc. Syllabus. Mrs. 
O. Medd, Heathdene, Otford, Kent. 


OR SALE. Theatre Worlds, 
1953, Nov. 1948 excepted. 
12 Milton Road, Egham, Surrey. 


EAR YOURSELF. H.M.V. 
vide an_ invaluable service 
students of singing, speech and 
Accompanist available. Studio with 
equipment Prices from 20/-. Call 
Oxford Street, W.1 MAYfair 1240. 


EATHERHEAD Repertory Theatre, Surrey. Summer 

Drama School, Aug. 9-20. Course for Amateurs 
with professional staff under professional conditions. 
Fee 54 gens. Syllabus. Mrs. R. Sansom, 6 The Keir, 
Westside, Wimbledon Common, S.W.19. 


CRIPTS, Literary and Personal Typewriting, Dupli- 
cating, circularising, etc., efficiently and speedily 
executed. ** Mowbray,” 146 Bishopsgate,  E.C.2. 
Bis. 2545 
EENAGE 
August, 


1945 to Dec. 
P. Corner, 


Sept. 
Offers 


Private Records pro- 
for professionals, 
instruments, etc. 
latest H.M.V. 
H.M.V., 363 


HOLIDAYS. Enjoyable ten days in 
Summer Drama School, Central London. 
Hostel accommodation available. Expressionist dramatic 
work and movement, make-up, visit backstage West 
End Theatre, etc. Syllabus. Mrs. Y. Medd. Heathdene, 
Otford, Sevenoaks, Kent 


ARDROBE TRUNK as new, 45 in. x 27 in. x 17 
in., £20. Another one 39 in. x 21 in. x 13 in., 
£6. Dr. Rutter. 174 High Street South, London, E.6. 
Grangewood 2592. 
YY ESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
Licensed for Public 
POSSESSION Freehold. 
auction (subject to 


Modern Assembly Hall, 
Entertainment. VACANT 
To be ofiered for sale by 
Reserve, Conditions of Sale and 
unless previously sold) by STEPHEN & CO., at the 
Town Hall, Weston-super-Mare, on Wednesday, 14th 
July 1954, at 3.30 p.m. Illustrated particulars and 
Conditions of Sale from the Chartered Auctioneers, 
Central Chambers, Weston-super-Mare. Phone 1089 
(2 lines), or R. G. Lick old, Esq., Solicitor and Town 
Clerk, Town Hall, Weston-super-Mare. 











THEATRE WORLD ANNUAL No4 


176 pp Illustrated 


18/- net 























Amateur Stage 


TUDENTS from as far away as India, Rhodesia. 

Malta, and all parts of the British Isles, will be 
meeting in Brighton during the first fortnight in August 
to take part in a Summer Holiday Drama School, 
which the British Drama League is organising. The 
School is being held at the Brighton Training College. 
a delightful block of Regency houses on the Marine 
Parade. There will be courses for both actors and 
producers. Mr. E. Martin Browne, the Director of the 
British Drama League, and producer of The Cocktail 
Party and The Confidential Clerk in both England and 
America, will rehearse scenes from T. S._ Eliot's 
Murder in the Cathedral. The guest lecturer and pro- 
ducer will be Mr. Norman Marshall, the well-known 
West End producer, who will rehearse scenes from a 
Regency play in keeping with the period atmosphere 
of Brighton. In addition to rehearsals there will be 
classes in movement, speech, make-up, play production 
and stage management, and for those interested, there 
will be classes in scene design and painting, costume 
design and making. and other technical subjects. The 
Students usually work in the mornings and evenings. 
and the afternoons are left free for sightseeing and 
bathing. 


The Richmond Shakespeare Society, by kind permis- 
sion of the Richmond Borough Council, will presert 
Julius Caesar, by William Shakespeare, from 7th to 
lith July in the Terrace Gardens, Richmond, Surrey. 
The play produced by Edgar Redding. Further details 
can be obtained from the Hon. Business Manager, 126 
Knightwood Crescent, New Malden, Surrey. 


The Theatre Club, Mountview, wil! present 
Macrae’s adaptation of André  Roussin’s 
Figure of Fun, from the Sth to 10th July. 


Arthur 
comedy 


From the 17th to 24th July the Questors Theatre 
will present The Old Man of the Mountains by Norman 
Nicholson. The producer is Pamela Richards, and the 
play, which is based on the biblical story of Elijah and 
Ahab, is set in a Cumbrian background and is described 
by Robert Speaight as approximating to a genuine folk 
drama. 


Nijinski Film 
NE of the most romantic figures of the past in 
ballet is the ballet dancer, the late Nijinski. This 
is largely owing to the magnificent work his loyal 
wife, Romola, has done, in writing his life story. This 
story is now to be filmed; on the screen, Nijinski will 
live again. 

Romola has been chosen as artistic director for the 
film, which will be made in Hollywood and Paris this 
summer. She has chosen as her chief collaborator the 
dancer’s former partner and greatest woman friend. 
Nadia Nicolaeva Legat (who deputised for the widow 
as chief mourner at Nijinski’s re-burial in Paris last 
summer). During lucid moments in his mental illness, 
some years before his death, Nijinski spent many hours 
discussing ballet with Nadia, and when he died, he 
left her the bare bones of his own system of notation 
for ballet, which Madame Legat is now editing. Until 
this system is published, Nijinski’s own ballets cannot 
be copyrighted—and Romola is most anxious that this 
should happen before the film comes out. She says 
the publication of this great work was her husband's 
dearest wish. 

Madame Legat, who teaches the original Russian 
system of ballet at her Tunbridge Wells school, gave 
two gala performances at King George's Hall on 23rd 
June. 








Write for Estimates 





FASHION HIRE LIMITED 


7 SHORTS GARDENS, WC2 


(near Cambridge Theatre) 


LADIES MODERN DRESSES FOR OPERATIC 
AND DRAMATIC PRODUCTIONS 


AVAILABLE FOR HIRE 


TEMPLE BAR 9541 
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WEBBER-DOUGLAS SCHOOL 
of SINGING and 
DRAMATIC ART Ltd 


W. JOHNSTONE-DOUGLAS 


FULL DRAMATIC TRAINING 
AMHERST-WEBBER SCHOLARSHIP AVAILABLE SEPTEMBER 
STUDENTS ACCEPTED JAN, MAY, SEPT 


APPLY SECRETARY 
CLAREVILLE STREET, LONDON, S.W.7 
(FREmantle 2958) 


Principal: 











A Speedy Gregoo Pant Remove 


is a specially compounded high quality. 


delicately perfumed preparation which | 


not only saves time by removing grease 
paint quickly and 
gently—it has as 
well the proper- 
ty of leaving the 
skin clean and 
delightfully soft. 





“ar At cent by post 


Screw-on lid « 





Obtainable from Frizeils, 1 Cranbourn Street, 
W.C.2, and all High Class Chemists and Stores. 
Enquiries to the Sole Distributors, W. 


B. Cartwright 
Ltd., Manufacturing Chemists, 


Rawdon, Leeds. 





IRMINGHAM SCHOOL OF _ SPEECH 
TRAINING AND DRAMATIC ART 
QUEEN’S COLLEGE CHAMBERS, 
PARADISE ST., BIRMINGHAM 1 
Principal: PAMELA CHAPMAN, L.R.A.M. 
Full-time Training Course for the Stage and 
Teachers of Specch and Drama. 
Full Particulars from the Srcretary. 








The Florence Moore Theatre Studios 


Under the prgenee patronage of: Donaid 
Wolfit, C.B.E.; S. Guy Pertwee; Abraham Sofaer: 
Margaret ieee “> Jack — Ne) the Pasadena 
avhouse, U.S 
FULL oe... PART-TIME TRAINING 
for CAREERS in the THEATRE 
Auditions by appointment: The Secretary 
25 Brunswick Rd., Hove, Sx. Tel. Hove 33587 


SLIM 


Revolutionary bath 











IN 6 WEEKS—OR 
MONEY REFUNDED 


treatment — nothing to 

take internally, no _ exercises, no _ rigorous 

dieting. For free booklet (in plain envelope). 
attach name and address to this advert. and 
post to SLIMSWIFT (Dept. S53), 3 Grand 
Parade, Brighton. 


Printed in Great Britain by WIGHTMAN 
and Publishers, PracticaL Press Ltp., 
CENtral 1555. 
New Zealand: Gordon & Gotch Ltd.; 
News Co., 131 Varick Street, 


& Co. Lp, 


New York 13, N.Y., 


PLAYS 


THE MAN. Sensa 
tional new  thril.er. 
Zt. Sm...) set: 5/3. 
MANY HAPPY 
RETURNS. Family 
Comedy. 5m. ] 
set 


5/3 
INTENT TO MURDER. 


now available for 


AMATEUR PERFORMANCE 


include :-— 


HARVEY. The famous 
comedy success. 6m. 
Gt 2 aes: 573. 
BLACK CHIFFON. 
Sensitive and deeply 
moving drama. 3m. 
4f. 1 set 

A LADY MiISLAID. 


London, | 
Trade | 


(THe LEWES PRESS), 
1 Dorset Buildings, 
Registered at the G.P.O. for transmission by magazine post. 
for South Africa: 


Gripping Murder Thril- 


Delightful Comedy. 
ler. 3m. 3f. 1 set. 5/3 


3m. 4f. 1 set. 5/3 
Important Announcement ! 


WATERS OF THE MOON | 
The brilliant Haymarket Theatre success | 
will be released for amateur production 
on Ist September 1954. Copies now 
| available for purchase (5/3) and/or on 
approval 


ALL PLAYS SENT ON APPROVAL 

Send for FULL CATALOGUE (9d. post free) to: 
ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD LTD 

75 Berwick Street, London W1. Gerrard 3822/3 








BRISTOL OLD VIC 
THEATRE SCHOOL 


Director: EDWARD STANLEY 
Auditions for full time Acting 
and Technical Courses com- 
mencing Autumn 1954 are 
now being arranged. 


For Prospectus and details apply to: 
Assistant Director 


Bristol Old Vic Theatre School 
c/o THEATRE ROYAL 
BRISTOL I. 











QUALITY 
SOUND 
EQUIPMENT 
Used by numerous London and Provincial Theatres. 


‘* Equipment available on hire for long or short 
periods, also for amateur productions, etc. 


THE TRIX ren S oe. LTD., 1/5 Maple Place 
Tottenham Court Rd., Museum 5817 (4 lines) 





Dinely Rehearsal Studios 


Office: 1 


Devonshire Terrace 


Marylebone High Street, W1 
Opp. Royal Academy Music. Baker St. & Regents Pk. Stns. 


STUDIOS FOR HIRE from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m 

SATURD. WELBECK 6804 
INCLUDED WELBECK 9907 
Lewes. Sussex, for the Proprietors 
Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. Tel.: 
Agents for Canada, Australia and 
Central News Agency Ltd.; for U.S.A.: International 


or any branch of the American News Company Incorporated. 














“Incomparably the best actress on the English stage "’°—BEVERLEY BAXTER 


78 illustrated study of Dame Ean works 
with a "TCTs ane 


PY di 





Anirresistible record of a most distinctive career 
—a practical analysis for students of the drama 


OVER 70 ILLUSTRATIONS 
12s 6d net 


_/ RockilrF 


SALISBURY SQUARE + LONDON 


Ready 
16 July 




















